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The Catholic Church and the Labor Movement 


In accord with our custom of bringing to our 
readers reports of important events and developments in 
the Roman Catholic Church we reproduce this week por- 
tions of a report from Paris concerning the current en- 
counter between that Church and Communist movements, 
and excerpts from a recent address on industrial relations 
by Archbishop Cushing of Boston. Both accounts are 
taken from The Pilot (Boston) for March 8. 


Radicalism Among Priests and Lay Leaders 


The Paris dispatch relates that it has become necessary 
for the Church to restrain certain “priests, religious and 
laymen whose main field of activity is the apostolate to the 
working class.” There has been “overzealousness” on the 
part of “a few persons” who were moved by sympathy 
with the workers to temporize with Communism. This has 
led to warnings from several prelates, including Arch- 
bishop Feltin of Paris, and from the Paris Archdiocesan 
Vigilance Committee, “a body of theologians charged with 
determining the orthodoxy and soundness of opinions ex- 
pressed by the clergy and laity.” 


Father Montuclard’s Book 


Father Montuclard, who is described as “a Dominican 
with strong leftist sympathies” is a leader of Jeunesse de 
l'Eglise (Youth of the Church). He has written a book, 
Events and the Faith, 1949-1952, which has occasioned 
sharp controversy. The thesis of the book is thus stated 
in the Paris dispatch: 

“The working class is wretched. It feels it is a prisoner. 
Communism promises it freedom. Let us allow Commu- 
nism to free it. Let us cooperate in the liberation. Then, 
after it is accomplished, let us speak of re-Christianiza- 
tion. Father Montuclard maintains that there is an ‘or- 
ganic bond’ between Communism and the working class 
and that Marxism is the ‘natural philosophy of the pro- 
letariat.’ ” 

It is explained that Father Montuclard’s group aims 
at “reconquest of the proletarian masses for the Church,” 
and that this purpose has led to adoption of “a number 
of controversial theological and sociological positions in 
an attempt to make Catholicism more acceptable to the 
largely pagan working class.” Father Montuclard him- 
self was a signer of the Stockholm Peace Appeal, which 
has become notorious in the Western countries as Soviet 
propaganda. 

The Vigilance Committee says of the new book: 

“Because the present plight of the working class makes 


its Christianization so difficult, it is proposed that Chris- 
tians adopt a two-stage policy: first liberation, and only 
afterwards evangelization. The first stage is outside the 
sphere of Christian norms. 

“This policy is particularly dangerous since it concedes 
that liberation will be brought about by Communism, in 
whose victory Christians are to cooperate in violation of 
the explicit dictates of the Church.” 


“Doctrinal Independence” 


Archbishop Feltin is reported to have revealed the 
Pope’s concern over the “excessive independence of cer- 
tain priests.” La Semaine Religieuse, official publica- 
tion of the archdiocese, quotes him as saying : 

“The Sovereign Pontiff himself, in an audience he re- 
cently granted to me, dwelt at length on this point, so im- 
portant to the Church at a time when a spirit of inde- 
pendence is asserting itself in doctrinal matters as well as 
from a disciplinary point of view and when legitimate 
authority is no longer sufficiently respected. I emphasize 
it again because of the distressing event which has oc- 
curred in this diocese and which has obliged me to take 
painful measures against one of my priests and a num- 
ber of his followers who wanted to break away from 
Rome and the Sovereign Pontiff.” 

The reference, it is explained, was to excommunica- 
tion of a student group, most of whom have now returned 


to the Church. 
Mass Outside the Church? 


Among emerging “new problems,” most of them con- 
cerning persons active in the apostolate to the working 
class, is that posed by the desire for celebration of the 
Mass outside a church, for example, in a shop or a fac- 
tory. Also, there has been “much criticism of certain 
priests in working class parishes for using too much slang 
in their sermons in an effort to appeal to their hearers. 
On the other hand, there are a number of young priests 
and Catholic Action workers who believe that they could 
approach the workers more effectively if they could break 
with certain traditional usages which they regard as too 
stiff and too formal.” 


Archbishop Cushing's Address 
It was at a Communion breakfast held by Boston Naval 
Shipyard employes on March 2 that Archbishop Cush- 
ing made the address above referred to. He began with a 
rather sweeping indictment of contemporary public morals : 
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“Human nature has changed, and for the worse. The 
standards of acceptable conduct in politics, in business and 
even in the professions, are lower today than in 1900 or 
any other earlier year. The public knows that there are 
close and profitable relations between political officers, 
on the one side, and grafting business men, unprincipled 
labor leaders, confessed criminals and their kind on the 
other; but the same public rarely unites to ‘throw the 
scoundrels out.’ The public sees law thwarted by corrupt 
influence, by perjury, by deals, and does not protest, save 
occasionally and ineffectually. The recent Senate investi- 
gations attracted a tremendous television following; but 
the practical consequences were relatively slight.” 


Industrial Disputes 


The churchman continued : 

“Another situation, worthy of our consideration this 
morning, is the threat of major strikes in this area that 
will cause untold poverty and privation on every level. 
There is strong temptation to say that there ought to be 
a law against calamities of this kind. But that would never 
do. Every curtailment of freedom is a step nearer to 
slavery. The truth is that the cost of political freedom 
in an industrialized society like ours comes high. We can 
have a regimented order, if we desire it. The Fascist 
States had it, and the Soviet Union now has it. But we 
cannot have regimented order and individual freedom. 
One eliminates the other. 

“Ts there no answer, short of totalitarianism, to this 
problem of strikes or labor-management difficulties from 
which strikes ensue? Has our system of government 
failed to meet the stoppage of production, with all its 
related suffering, resulting from labor difficulties? These 
questions have occurred to many. As a rule they are 
born of despair. The truth is, we have all the necessary 
machinery within our reach to solve our industrial prob- 
lems. In every crisis between capital and labor, it is not 
America that fails, it is the individuals involved who fail. 
The American way to industrial harmony is through 
charity and justice. But these virtues have a way of fly- 
ing out the window when the personnel manager and the 
union negotiators sit down to discuss the profit position 
of the company or when an unhappy employer and an 
equally uuhappy worker tangle over the worker’s ability 
to produce. When that condition prevails we have the 
beginning of labor disputes. New laws cannot remedy the 
situation. No law can take the greed from the hearts of 
employers who refuse to bargain with their employes in 
the face of steadily rising prices. No statute can dim the 
inordinate ambition of labor leaders who would exploit 
a wage problem for their own glory.” 


Reciprocal Rights and Obligations 


The capitalist ‘must learn the long-forgotten truth 
that wealth is stewardship, to be used, not abused, that 
profit-making is not the basic justification of business 
enterprise, and that there are such things as fair profits, 
fair interest, and fair prices. The employer has a right 
to get a reasonable living out of his business, but he has 
no right to a return from his investment until his employes 
have obtained at least living wages. This is the human 
and Christian view of the ethics of business. It is the 
virtue of justice applied to the relations between capital 
and labor. 

“The laborer also has a natural right to unite with 
his fellow-employes so that they may bargain, not as in- 


dividuals, but as a unit; and no man, be he the ruler of a 
nation or the economic dictator of a community, has 
any right to discourage, hinder or prevent such collec- 
tive bargaining. The workman has not only a right, but 
a duty to demand that the conditions, hours, and other 
circumstances under which he is obliged to work be such 
that he can live on the job and at home, as a reasonable 
human being.” 


A Duty to Join a Union? 


The obligations of the worker are stated in terms that 
presuppose unionism and the workers’ loyal membership 
in it. “When it is necessary to negotiate for new terms, 
he must limit his demands by the principles of justice, and 
honestly endeavor to adjust wages and hours in a way 
that will not destroy the enterprise of those who are 
giving him work. He must shun the suggestions of false 
leaders, prophets and criminal racketeers and conscien- 
tiously pledge his time and talent to the building of a 
strong, morally sound union organization that is honest 
from top to bottom. He must respect the property of his 
employer and use the tools of the owner with as much 
care as though they were his own.” 

That the duty to belong to a union is not unconditional, 
however, may be inferred from what is said about the 
employer : 

“The employer, as well as the workman, has rights 
that cannot be denied him. He, too, has a right to a liv- 
ing wage. He has a right to run his business without wild- 
cat threats on the part of constantly changing labor agita- 
tors. We cannot blame an employer for refusing to bar- 
gain with a labor leader who he knows from experience 
would not scruple to ruin his whole business venture. 
His plant and his property belong to him; his business 
belongs to him; he has no obligation to carry on his pay- 
roll incompetent, uninterested and shiftless employes. In 
industrial relations neither the employer nor the labor 
leader has a right to be a dictator. Those relations must 
be carried on in a spirit of sincerity and honest coopera- 
tion, or continued conflict and hardship will be the result. 
All this is so elementary, so simple, that it is self-evident, 
but somehow or other, it all goes out the window in the 
average conference between representatives of labor and 
capital.” 


The Claims of Government 


“Since the common good is involved, it must be frank- 
ly acknowledged that government also has rights and 
duties in the battle between employers and employes. La- 
bor disputes cannot be settled by force, but the public 
certainly has the right to demand that it cease to be 
victimized by industrial disputes. On the other hand an 
apathetic, poorly informed, indifferent public will either 
continue to pay the price of its indifference, or it will be 
continually crying for Nazi-Moscow-like suppression 
of strikes by the government, or by compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Neither of these is compatible with democracy. 
Voluntary arbitration, born of justice and charity, is the 
American way. 

“There are certain occupations in which strikes are not 
allowed. Our men in the armed forces may not walk out. 
Our police and firemen are not expected to quit their 
jobs through the mass shutdown of a strike. That would 
mean human lives and property would be left unprotected 
before destroying men and destroying nature. The guar- 
dians of the peace have a fool proof duty to protect 
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people; the men who answer fire alarms must save 
churches, homes, factories and so on from fires, floods 
and hurricanes. 


The ultimate resources for industrial peace are “the 
forces of the spirit” and the “electrons of the Golden 
Rule and the Ten Commandments.” 


The Church in the Korean Prison Camps 


“There is a mass movement toward Christianity in 
the P.O.W. camp that I dare say has never been equalled 
anywhere before,” said Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk of the Presbyterian U. S. A. General Assembly, 
when he returned in January from a visit to Korea. Chris- 
tianity is “filling a vacuum in Korea . . . there is no or- 
ganized religious opposition to it.” Apparently, primitive 
ancestor worship is the only other type of religion open 
to the Koreans. “These people are choosing to be Chris- 
tians.” 

It was estimated that at the most ten per cent of the 
prisoners are actually Communists, understanding what 
Communism means; about a third would follow them. 
Another third—including the Christians—are clearly non- 
Communist, and the middle third “are more or less wait- 
ing to see what happens.” 

In one of the camps Dr. Blake visited, he found “five 
or six hundred men squatting on the ground in even 
rows in the open air singing Christmas carols. They 
were learning them. The leader would once in a while 
get a man to sing a verse as a solo and if successful he 
was given a small tract as a prize... . In this same com- 
pound at the same time we saw three different Bible 
classes going on. Song leaders and Bible teachers are 
all POWs themselves, some pastors who were drafted 
in North Korean Army and were glad to be captured 
as soon as possible, some elders, some deacons. One 
Bible class was studying I Corinthians, another the Book 
of Acts, another Exodus. In each were 35 to 40 men with 
notebooks and paper. One man we met has learned by 
heart the whole of the gospel of Matthew.” 

A missionary on leave who was serving as a chaplain 
told Dr. Blake that “it will not be long before the ad- 
vanced group of leaders will have finished a full Bible 
Institute curriculum and that they will be faced with or- 
ganizing a theological seminary. These are compounds 
where a few months ago Communists ruled the roost and 
in riots some rightists and some Christians were killed. 
The bad actors have been concentrated now into one com- 
pound so freedom to become Christian and to carry on 
these activities is pretty general throughout the camp. 
In one, the 81st, we attended a dawn prayer meeting on 
Tuesday morning. There in the dark at 6:30 a.m. there 
were seven groups, of approximately 1000 each, sitting in 
very even rows singing hymns, each under its own leader. 
This whole compound is really run by Christians and 
while all 7000 singers could not be classed as professing 
Christians they are obviously on the way to become so.” 

It is feared, Dr. Blake reports, that “If all these North 
Korean prisoners of war are turned back to the Commu- 
nists . . . every Christian among them will be killed as 
there are enough Communists among the group to inform 
on them all.” 

Koreans outside the prison camps are turning to Chris- 
tianity, especially in the refugee camps, the ROK army 
and the ROK hospitals. “This mass movement is not 
something engineered by the missionaries, it has begun 
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spontaneously and has run far beyond their controlling 
even if they would.” The Korean Presbyterian Church, 
the largest in Korea, “which has had 350 ministers 
martyred so far in the war, has nevertheless enough able 
and vital leadership to be engineering a mass evangelism 
movement that is probably the biggest thing ever seen 
anywhere on the mission field since France under Char- 
lemagne.” 


Largest Farm Production Asked 


“American farmers are being asked in the 1952 pro- 
duction goals for the greatest achievement” in their his- 
tory, states Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, 
in The Agricultural Situation, a periodical of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, January 1952. Production of grain 
for feed for livestock is “stressed most heavily” in the 
current national program; reserves of feed have been 
rapidly dwindling because of large domestic and foreign 
demands for American grain. 

The Secretary hopes that American farmers “with extra 
effort” may be able to “press into cultivation 3,000,000 
acres or so of reasonably good land which was idle in 
1951.” The Secretary notes that “for two successive years 
our livestock have been consuming more feed than we 
have produced. Greater feed production from both grains 
and forage must be achieved if we are to avoid forced 
reduction of livestock numbers.” 

The goals set by the Department simply show farmers 
“which crops are in greatest need, and the reasons behind 
that need. Further, they furnish him with an over-all 
view of the comparative demand for all crops.” It is in 
the county and community and on the farm that the job 
must be done. 

The levels at which farm prices of many crops will be 
supported by the Department are announced in the same 
article. The 1952 “support price levels” are set at 90 per 
cent of parity (the standard that, in general, would as- 
sure a purchasing power for a given product equivalent 
to that of 1910-14) for corn, rice, wool, milk, butterfat, 
upland cotton, soybeans, wheat. The 90 per cent level is 
the highest permitted under present law. Levels at 80 
per cent of parity have been set for oats, barley, grain 
sorghums, and flaxseed. 

These price supports have been set in order to en- 
courage large production, also to provide farmers with 
a “floor” in case “large production from very favorable 
weather” should force prices to low levels for some crops. 

The total goals are so high, in view of available man- 
power, machinery, and chemicals, that they present “a 
challenge not only to farmers but to all those who serve 
farmers. .. .” 

“A New Situation” 


In this connection, an editorial in Country Gentleman, 
Philadelphia, is worth noting. The editors state that it 
seems to be very difficult to increase the total volume of 
farm production, and our supply of crop land “seems to 
have reached its probable limit.” “So we are faced with 
a situation new in our historyv—a consuming population 
overtaking our food production and farmland resources. 
A better farm program will face up to that fact and the 
change of thinking, which it requires, from fears of past 
surpluses to the needs for more abundant production in 
the future.” The editors emphasize the strengthening of 
research and conservation. They state that many young 
people who wish to start farming are facing great diffi- 
culty in securing land and credit. “Yet the door of op- 
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portunity must be kept open to the landless young man 
who wants to farm or we shall be courting trouble. The 
Farmers Home Administration is one of the few effectual 
means available for this purpose. It should be given a 
larger chance for usefulness.” 


Food and International Tension 


The demand from Europe and Asia for grain has re- 
sulted in an increase of exports of grain from the United 
States from less than 3,000,000 tons per year, prior to 
World War II, to over 15,000,000 tons during the past 
few years, it was stated by Fred J. Rossiter, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in an address at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, January 17, 1952. A “summary of the 
remarks” was mimeographed by the U. S. D. A. 


The United States was able to increase its grain ex- 
ports to a figure 500 per cent of prewar, while Canadian 
exports of grain were about 40 per cent higher and those 
of Australia, 25 per cent. In Argentina, both production 
and exports “have gone down” compared with prewar. 


World figures on food production and per capita con- 
sumption are not precise. Probably per capita consump- 
tion of food has risen in the countries producing surpluses 
for export, such as Canada and the United States, com- 
paring postwar years with prewar. In several other 
areas of the world, “it is undoubtedly true that the 
volume of food available per capita is not as large as it 
was prior to World War II.” 


Meanwhile there are great awakenings among the 
peoples of the so-called under-developed countries of the 
world. People there resent their poverty and the low 
production of food in relation to the needs of the popula- 
tion. The governments of these people are also “rela- 
tively inexperienced” in dealing with their social, eco- 
nomic, and technical problems. 

These countries are calling for technical assistance, so 
that they can “do a better job of farming, so they can 
raise their standard of living.” One result is “Point 
Four,” or technical assistance, or technical cooperation, 
whereby we “share our knowledge, our improved varieties, 
our research technicians, our system of extension service, 
and our knowledge of the use of insecticides and ferti- 
lizers.” Thus there may be substantial improvement in 
the world food situation. 


The “ Non-Church Movement” in Japan 


The Non-Church Movement in Japan, representing a 
small but important group of Christians, was started by 
KKanzo Uchimura, as explained by Koki Nakazawa to the 
Overseas Interest Group at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, on December 14, 1951.1. Mr. Uchimura, ‘‘one 
of the great pioneer Christian leaders in modern Japan,” 
was both deeply patriotic and “a Christian par excellence.” 
He put it thus: “Jesus strengthens and purifies my love 
for Japan; and Japan clarifies and objectivises my love 
for Jesus.”* Mr. Nakazawa comments: “ Please notice 
that it says, ‘Japan for the world and Christ,’ not ‘the 
world and Christ for Japan.’ He did not make his religion 
subservient to his national feeling.” 


“Non-Church,” it is explained, “simply means a church 


way, New York 27, N. Y.), January 15, 1952. 
*From his English Writings, 1926. 


1 Occasional Bulletin, Missionary Research Library (3041 Broad- 


Printed in U.S.A, 


for those who have no church. . . . The Non-Church 
Movement is a group without any recognizable organiza- 
tion or institution. They have no professional ministers 
or even their own meeting houses. Usually they gather 
together in their leaders’ homes every Sunday except in 
a few cases in Tokyo and Osaka, where they meet in 
large downtown buildings. The largest meeting is in 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, conducted by ... [a] prominent 
disciple of Uchimura, called Tsukamoto. He is a highly- 
gifted Biblical scholar and evangelist. He has been giving 
New Testament exposition there since 1929, Every Sun- 
day morning from ten to twelve, there is a full one hour 
and a half expository lecture on the Scriptures. About 
three hundred people consistently attend and devotedly 
enjoy his admirable lectures. . . . In this group their love 
of the Scripture is so strong and the leaders’ devotion to 
the Word of God is so deep, that they never get tired 
of listening to it throughout the year. Their only au- 
thority is the Scripture, so that each one of them studies 
the Bible with extraordinary enthusiasm.” 

In several sanatoria for the tubercular there are group 
meetings where the patients are “eagerly studying the 
Bible, mainly through the help of the books and magazines 
published by these leaders. The publication of magazines 
is the main traditional way of teaching in this group, 
rather than the lecture.” There are now about 20 maga- 
zines or bulletins of the Movement, including two in 
Korean. 

The followers of the Movement believe that their meet- 
ing is “a true ecclesia in its very essence.” The Roman 
Catholic Church in Japan and some of the Protestant 
bodies are radically opposed to it. There have been, how- 
ever, “a few exceptional cases of temporary personal 
cooperation in such problems as the present peace issue 
or Biblical research.” 


In Defense of Academic Freedom 


The board of directors of the Yonkers (New York) 
Council of Churches on February 19 took account of the 
sensational charges made against members of the faculty 
of Sarah Lawrence College, and passed the following 
resolution : 

“The method used in the matter of the questions sub- 
mitted by the Americanism Committee of the Westchester 
County American Legion to the President of Sarah 
Lawrence College seems to us to be unfair and very similar 
to the method of ‘McCarthyism.’ The impression is made 
that the college is honeycombed with Communism, with- 
out any direct charge being made. When a clear state- 
ment of principle and policy is given by the Trustees of 
the school, it is rejected as ‘unsatisfactory’ by the Legion 
committee. We feel that the responsible leaders of the Col- 
lege have every right to our confidence until it is proven 
that faculty members are Communists or fellow travelers, 
and that the administration has clearly been to blame for 
placing them on the faculty. 

“It is entirely possible that a college or other insti- 
tution may be completely loyal to the United States and 
still not meet arbitrary standards set up by many indi- 
viduals and groups among our citizenry. Sarah Lawrence 
College has a fine reputation as a progressive school and 
its leaders must draw some consolation from the fact 
that Yale University has had to face a similar attack. We 
feel that the college administration has no responsibility 
to answer questions asked by any unofficial group of per- 
sons which sets itself up as a censoring board.” 
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